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FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THAT edueation for all the children of the 
state should be provided at public expenst 
; no longer a question for debate. We ar 
now eoncerned rather with how much 


> ‘or if to do so 

money should he ra sed tor the purpose, ' 

dgdeciares that ever, 

how it should be raised, and on what basis 
should be distributed. 


It will be agreed that a substantial part 


burden also exhorts 
another’s burdens 


: : : . unit 1s to 100} 
of the publie edueational fund should lk 
: at the same time 
raised by local taxation. Any other plan 
: ae unit to help th 
would tend to rob the community of its 
— . is a partial equalization 
right and power of initiative and its feel ' . 
; burden at least For 
ng ol personal interest in the school bi 
> -_ should be a county school 
‘ause of its pe rsonal investment. lhe loeal 
to mateh dollar for dollar for 1 
obligation, moreover, is greatest because 


and in some instances 


the local benefits are greatest. Sacrifice is ' 
should perhaps give two or thre 
not a pain, but a privilege when it is mad tril 1] 

; ; : or one contributes the communit 
to win the thing we prize highly or cherish ' 
iit : A proper state system of 
dearly. Any good eitizen will count it a : 
ys. . : a liberal state school f 
privilege to have the opportunity to mak: 
ae seems, mas ever doubtec 
a saerifice so that his child may have an 


rh: spending publie fund 
education. While thi will to eontribute | . 

. risons AlLMSNOUSE 
monev for the support ol public schools is 
. ; though we may 
all but universal among the communities - 2 
ae necess \ or Sle 
of the country, the ability to do so varies lo sna 
. ; state does not like Tt jUSIN 
greatly. When we leave one local unit and 

yer penal, charitable and refor 
pass over into the next astonishing inequal 


ities begin to appear. ‘To maintain a good 


tions, it ought then to envag 


in building edueati 


school in unit @ requires two or three times ; 
ams ; : : very patent reason 
as much sacrifice as is required to maintain 1 of 
; ‘ increase Mmanua 
a like school in unit b. We pass on and eal fatinete oud 
find unit ¢ very rich and unit d very poor. pacity. 


Passing on through the county, we find con- See the 


he ST 
stant variations among the local units. tate will bear 


Should not the county undertake to level burden It 


. AAG at ; S 
1 Presented at the Cincinnati meeting reason that 


Department of Superintendence. either the township or 
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t | t important sources of I SS I par l sel e, men wh 
| I l L | int nad tl t herefor ( ‘ has rallv may 
l | i uj proy t ! sti S se] fu S 
{ upol | ‘ res ‘ ! f nis pi 
o l'} © " \ spl () } ne? 
these sources and in addition to thes { \ is states not stifies t} 
i excise taxes of various sorts \ll thes rr the most ] he state might proy 
| 
fer sources ot revenu ire ) Nn I i Wisely . r state s 
! ! nad more mportant very vea! as ! teriall 
llow i port int they } ivi aire dy hy n Of I mn ‘ ) I J Lhe SI 
s indieated by the fact that Pennsvlvania school funds, the ft s of this paper 
now appropriates seven or eight mil vill not permit dise@uss t is not out 
dollars annually to her common schools of place to say, however, that few of tl 
near] all of which 1s derived from corp states have availed themselves of all tl 
ration taxes, most of the three kinds | means at their command. Had the wisdom 


states are also wiecti irge sums trom sota l¢ 
thelr D iblie serv rporat s and shar States prevailed i tl other states, the 
ng the money liberally with their pub ther states would | ! much better eo: 
schools. With the rapid growth of our in dition tl t] ! he Nossal 
dustria fe, these sourees of revenue will blunder of the age, t shame ir C@1y . 
mtinue to become more and more produe ition, Is U foolish way in wl hv ha 
tive and the state should aecordingly mak: thrown away our birthright in the great 
more and mort hberal eontributio. tr t} ! } resources \ < hountif 
support of the publie schools in the city Providence for a beneficent purpose, bu 
and the country which we have sold for a mess of potta 
Another argument in favor of the stat In m state, West Vir t} ss of 
school fund is found in the fact that stati natural gas from the leaks in the pipes 
funds are better administered than local transporting it to the great industrial cer 
funds. Charges of graft in connection with ters amounts to enough to add a hundred 
the use of local school funds have been nu dollars a year to the salary of every teache 
merous and in many eases only too well n all the publie schools of the state, vet the 
founded. Charges of wastefulness and ir state sits idly by and allows such extrava 
efficiency in the use of such funds hav ance to continue vear by year, blissfull 
been equally as numerous and_e well inconscious of the fact that at th present 
founded So lone as loeal funds ar rate of destruction this best and greatest 
handled as a mere incidental duty by men of all natural fuels will be exhausted it 
whose prine pal energy s devoted to per- less than three decades. and this too in tl 
sonal business affairs, so long there will be face of the fact that many rural schools are . 
nefficiency in the management of such forced to suspend at the end of a five-and-a 
funds half- or six-months’ term for lack of funds 
On the other hand, state school funds ar In my own state, ten million dollars’ worth 
handled by men chosen because of their of electric energy goes to waste in our 
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mountain streams every vear for sheer lack 
f the machinery to harness it and bid it do 
the work that is so rapidly consuming the 
richest deposit of soft coal on the face of the 
earth, this, too, in face of the fact that th 


verage rural schoolhouse is a wooden box 


and the average rural teacher is paid star 


vation wages. There are other means of 
reating an adequate school fund, among 
vhich may be mentioned the following 


1. The state should retain the lands 1 


sold at sacrifice prices for delinquent taxes 


2. Corporations which are eonsum 
sur natural resources should pay into the 
state treasury for school purposes a slight 
assessment on their gross incomes 

3. The amount of state revenues could 
be increased in most states by proper re 
forms in the methods of assessing property 
and collecting taxes. Dr. Wickliffe Rose 
in his excellent treatise on ‘‘Sehool Rev 
enues in Ten Southern States’’ finds that 


For the United States as a whole, real estate is 


sé 1 90 per ee f its value ungible pet 
property at about 25 per cent., and 
ngible personal property at about 5 per cent 


Is there any good reason why personal 
property should not contribute to the sup 
port of schools on the same basis as real 
estate 

1. In most of the states of the union the 
state school tax rate is very low and should 
be raised (and thereby add to the amount 
of the state school fund 

Next in importance to creating an ade 
quate state fund is the importance of ma 
fund 


The most common method of determin- 


king the proper and best use of such a 


ng the share of the state fund to go to each 
local unit is to divide the total amount of 
the fund by the total number of school 
youths in the state and thus establish a uni 
form percapita quota. This plan is used 


by more than thirty states of the union 
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Its wide Is s dou ss du > two ft 
first ts simp \ 1 ease oO per 
and second . 3 themat isthes 
The « puality ma With evel 
othe! mal | ~ a bp sf | 
demo racy l} I V then every ! 
in the stat ~ ! I t ii shar 
any mmo Is rr schor 
purposes. This | has becom 
more and more 1 s ! sm al 
attack during r I's Its we 
hes thre act that Lis 1 ! ) th 
wide diversity of nd Sal ! 
units of the state and does ta i! 
consideration the equa \ ! vers 
needs amone the al units Vv tl 
Eagle district llarriso int Wi 
Virginia, with wealth enough to ma 
ts schools on a 5-cent levy receives just 
much money per child as Washington d 
trict in Kanawha county, where a 25-ce1 
levy will not run the schools the minim 
term at the minimum rate of salar 
teachers 

The plat has another ser Is Weakness 
that it takes note of pupils only, and n 
schools. Under the schools mav be nevi 
so bad and never so poor ttended, an 
vet the loeal unit would draw ft 
State treasury tS pel ta share t 
state fund 

Another popular p st ise the d 
tribution upon sch tendanes Phe 
are several variations of this plan. such 
that mak a the sch ent m t 
basis ) that m lt ! 
tendan he basis that 2 
the averag t dl 

As a whole this p s sul 
two erticisms ~ my 
sory attenda effect 
$3 sta su ts Ss Aare 
fectiv s tom th 
higher-atter ! rds are enforeed vit 
tues and s servi 
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Another method is to 
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base the ratio 
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the one import: 


res the relation 


tween cost and support, 


‘ | 


aries of the teachers 


has also a verv pate) 


tL or a system ol 


em] 


obj 


effort in many rural sect 


time is to persuade 
the little, inefficient 
pupils tour 


IS GO “ 


he 


for the big faet 


schoo Ss IS the Si 


loyed. This pl 
ction. The gre 
ons at the pre S¢ 


people to give 


schools and bring 1 


the number of teachers employed, it will 


only natural for boards 


vield to the rather e¢ 


‘hoot at everv man 


+ + ] ] . 
Sina hat senool may 


~ 


yn? 
do 


Ti 


ribution of state funds 
mbody ! the four dis 
hool census, the numbx 
ssarily emploved, thi 


x school unit 


The State ind iS 

} basis | equity t} 
! 

the rreater shat 
oo? \ ? “S| 


if especial des rts of 


of edueation 
non clamor for 


ir, no matter he 


plan for the d 
2 eg. mposite 0 
net elements 


I eeds Al 


t to as lara sha 
anv other child 
more needy s 
and on the basis 


of teachers ne 


AND 


i! ‘ 
x S STDsid } } esehools 
~ ns 11) ts. S or} } , 
, mest . , ) 
lust rts stands out as . 
nt ti i pro ss S 
, decades ‘ A meen : \\ -_ 
t! ft ove t} t } \ it ; 
oO princip subsid s sh 
‘ > istil | eas ! ! 
| Kverv dollar of subs ah 
it school takes ts pe I the starving ad 
trict that in t ma l tis owl! nel! 
tarv grades The subsidy plan tends 
I's make “" the rich richer and tl) poor 
int poorer,’’ to quote a popular phrase from tl 
Ly political stump speaker. How many dollar 
tor of subsidy is it wise to grant even to the 
il most deserving under such conditions 
an To repeat let me say the very best pla 
at f apportionment of state funds n 
nt said to be the one based upon the four 1 
ip tors of enumeration, need, desert and po 
he sible good to be accomplished ‘he p 
ite should have som x t so that ad lust 
to ments may be made from time to time t 
b meet the varving conditions. It should b 
» handled by professional experts, either tl 
a s oard of education, the state superin 
\ tendent of schools, or some agent selected by 
he state board or the state superint le? 
s It should vest the adm nistering auth 
ne vith reasonable discretior ary power si 
oO to insure the best possible use of every d 
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DEPARTMENT OF FREE ScuHov 


Ss W VIR 


ld STATE PROGRAM FOR INDUSTRIAL 


AND SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


TO-DAY vou mav be receiving me in the 


ntal attitude expressed by Goethe when 
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Our spe -dav is \| \\ 
re that du tl s to hay n«< } n | 
n-making th s 
industrial world moves on while w (Queer ‘ 
over such matters as ‘‘aims of edu ISKS rn 
relation of the school to the nearly ther 


al world rides on its rails of stee 


by night as well as day, harnesses eel und 


Ils. unl ’ ks blaek d amonded enere’s 


tself of myst rious forees: organizes 


eS nto minute divisions: wot 


nd head, even heart and spirit of 


d wome! boys and virls It stud 


+ 


rresistiblv as the gulf stream but 


{ speed ot a spring torrent 


The edueational world rides on rails of 


lation of the means to the end It 


tradition; travels leisurely about five hours 


idic 


Va 


tional 


} 
is 


or five days in the week and side 
tself for one hundred and thirty 
year; harnesses with difficulty 
opinion naturally, or should I s 
rally conservative towards new edu 
practis attempts to unlock pre] 


nd to substitute a liberal outloo 


\ S| I 
\ 
(dire 
L 
tl ru 
si \ it S 
Wit dey 
| () 
~ r ' 
? 


tself of the intangible and alwavs 


vondertul forees of spirit and mind: or 


CaniZes 

haps 1 

the he 

~ rit o 
ait 
fas? 
s the g 

, 

prt 


processes in bold, broad and 
‘essarily indefinite outlines rks 

d—let us hope the hand, heart and 
voutl It studies the means but 
ech the end. It moves irresistibly 


r| ier from the orth but with the 


ft the proverb il tortoise 


; 
’ 

iT 
(ley | 

? - ¢ } 
‘ ~ 
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has steel birds swooping upon defenseless 


cities: iron swordfish which hunger for 
armored plates ; sky scrapers that touch 
stars. It has an electrie speech which 


brings the sound of the Liberty Bell of a 
Philadelphia to the World’s 
San Visualized on a 


Fair of a 
Francisco. It has 
screen the life history of a house-fly which 
repeats itself for a nickel. It has wormed 
its way beneath flowing waters; has bridged, 
It has 


Barnabas: 


with sweeping curves, broad rivers. 
made automatic the crafts of a 
has brought to all the labored script of a 
monastery, 

This god has turned night into day ; miles 


into minutes; great thoughts into penny 


words; peace into almost world war. It 
has made tailored suits for $14.50 and no 
king of a seventeenth century could c¢om- 
mand better; fine fitting one hundred and 
Ford 


$440 on a $5-a-day minimum wage. 


cars at 

It has 
made possible this convention and brought 
New York 
within driving time from the next city. It 


sixteen operationed shoes; 


people to Cincinnati almost 
has made paper out of wood, stone from 


sand, aluminum from clay, leather from 
paper and even so-called food from chem- 
icals 

Yes and this god has made and unmade 
men and women. It has made blood and 
spirit of little girls into artificial flowers 
for a few bits of copper. It has used the 
nimble fingers of four year olds in tying 
knots for willow plumes that some social 
leader might preside at a child labor con- 
the tan of a 


and turned it into the pallor of a mine boy. 


ferenee. It has taken vouth 


It has made millions work over time In a 


busy period at a seasonal trade only to 
bring idleness and viciousness in a dull one. 


It has brought for an expenditure of $5.98 


to the wardrobe of a shop girl the imita- 
tion of a Parisian gown and with it perhaps 
even factory lofts, tubereular lungs and 
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’ 


shirt-waist factory fires. It has made tillers 


of Poland soil into steel-trusted machines; 


lovers of Il Trovatore into underground 


woppers; children of Homer into fruit 


vendors; sun-kissed lads of open country 


into cave dwellers of a great city. It has 
made small men with dollars into so-called 


Yes, it 


better work to some and enslaving labor to 


captains with power. has brought 


others. It has brought riches to the rich, 


poverty to the poor—riches to some poor 
and disappointment, even Atlanta prison, to 
some rich, 

Wonderful god! nearly everybody works 
for him. Some worship his graven image; 
a few study the workings of his mechanical 
mind hoping to discover a lubricant of 
sympathy and human interest. An indus- 
trial relations commission is seeking, as all 
good investigators should, to get to the 
foundations; has learned that every social 
and industrial and economic question is 
within the field of vision of this god. 

But we 


powerful 


are beginning to guide this all- 


personage. Our schoolmaster 
President has laid a few rails upon which 
we may travel with a ‘‘safety to the pub- 
lie first’’ policy. Aceording to some econ- 
nected with big business, our Mr. Wilson 
has been the one who put ‘‘sigh’’ into psy- 
But be that as it may, his atti- 


tude is but the concrete expression of many 


chology. 

forces of public opinion which are now 
saying that industry exists for the people 
and not the people for industry—that busi- 
ness is the servant and not the master; that 
demands are to be human and not always 
We are about to say that the pur- 
pose of all activity is the increase of human 


material. 
wealth; that the dollar sign must find its 
final expression not in figures but in streets, 
schools, libraries, churches, museums, play- 
grounds; in music, art, literature—in the 
people themselves. 

And this conception of human needs in 
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is finding conerete expres- 
halls. The 


program is broadening its 


in industrial age 


sion in legislative industrial 
betterment 
course of study, inserting new subject 
matter, differentiating its activities, devel 
oping policies for a new order of things 
This program recognizes that the industrial 
vod needs redirecting and that the people 
who now do his bidding must be hel ped—so 
helped that some day industry will express 
the consciousness of the people instead of 
having the people being expressed by in 
dustry. The state is beginning to person 
ally conduct industry—at least in so far 
as concerns questions relating to the condi 


shall 


enacting 


tions under which its peopl work 


The state is either discussing or 


laws relative to minimum wage, working 


men’s compensation, factory inspection 


industrial insurance, apprenticeship, occu 


diseases, collective bargaining 


pational 
ehild lal or. 


Note that all of these things are a part of 


mothers” pensions. 

i state wide program applicable to all peo 
the benefit and 
It waits 


ple of the individual state, 
the tax to fall upon all concerned. 
not for its suecesses upon the theory of 
local option of individuals or communities 
It rests not upon prejudice, tradition, local 
One 


boards, ward polities. enacted aea 


demie discussion is ended. It moves with 


the strength and speed of the industrial 
god. 

Perhaps we say it is all folly, too rapid 
We would hesitate and discuss it academ- 
ically and earnestly as we do the relation 
between the high school and college or be- 
But the 


ndustrial betterment program takes its cue 


tween business and the church. 


from its teacher, the industrial god—a god 
which works universally, constantly, irre 
sistibly. The enacted and proposed legis 
lation for industrial betterment is to work 
universally, constantly, irresistibly on the 


theory that the universality or democrati 
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and tradition, or local ip t 
sight. Meanwl to 
good and of the evil sort is 
its workings \leanwhi lt 
ing to industrial betterment is 
ts consideration And the ed 
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of efficie) 4. ind effect Veniess 
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I} vy example ir wood schools movement 
in the Empire State could have a $200 
OOO O00 of bonds corresponding to the 


wd? IS ISSUt of bonds or a £130_000.000 
Issue milar to the barge canal bond, in 
order that means could be provided to carry 


ith oO he tter schools. to fine r ideals 
lo more pra ‘tical and far reaching benefits 


to childhood, we would indeed be making 
progress, 
Pietur the 


three parallel columns In 


first column place all the state-wide changes 
which have taken place under the name of 
all the 


levislation which has been or is about to b 
for the 


industrial In the second, 


prog ress 


industrial and 


In the third, all 


enacted state-wide 


social advance of workers 


the state-wide programs for the educational 
advantage of our youth and adults and you 


will see how far behind we are as states in 


the conservation and the inereasing of 


human wealth as it might be influenced by 


th publie school System 


Industry neither argues nor sleeps. It 
works. Labor unions argue long and earn 
estly and then place their final word into 
a workingmen’s compensation law. Social 
confer 


ehild 


a mini 


and eonfer and 


by hold th 


labor law ora 


eonter 


Worl kers 


wain: but state has a 


widows’ pensiol or 


mum wae But we 
the states have done something. 
| should be the 


progress ve ones 


QT course 
Some far more than others 
that. The 

which consider that education is 
r of the that the child is not 


the community in 


last to deny 
are thos 
the affai 
to be 


state 
disadvantaged by 


which he happens to be born; that medica 


inspection is as important as factory in 


sp t on: that fire eSCaApPes on school houses 


- that 


are as important as those on a factory 


1 


ent wage for women teachers 1s as 


necessary as for the shop girl; that a sys 
‘or supporting good con 


as beneficial as a state 
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I vhway System; that ce rtified teachers ar 
as certified milk : 


liberal 
-‘olleg 


aS worthy of consideration 


that a free university training in 


subjects is as reasonable as a fre 


training in agricultur that extension 
service for the mechanie is as sensible as 
that for the farmer. It is such things as 


ese which make up, to a considerable ex 


ent, a for industrial and social 


program 
efficiency, 

There is one article of a state educational 
program to which I would eall your special 
attention—an article which would place 
educational thought on the same plane with 
that the 


platform dealing with child labor. I 


section of industrial betterment 
refer 
to the question of child labor in its rela 
tion to edueation. This article might hay 
the following sections: 

l. That the education of young people is 
of public concern and that it consists of 
ved in the all 


the 


more than the training rece 


day school and consequently school 


must assume a guardianship of its vouth 
bevond the period of day schooling. 

2. That the purpose of employment of 
s for 
of his 


educative process and involves a considera 


children up to eighteen vears of age 
the benefit of the child, forms a part 
tion of the most important question of how 
far employment in occupations suitable to 
‘hildhood can be made educative. 

4. That no child is to go to work until he 
the 


has reached a certain maturity, degree 


of which is not to be fixed entirely by age 
limitations. 

». That no child 
is physically fit to 
tional life. 


6. That 


is to go to work until he 


enter upon an occupa 


children are to work 


only 


those occupations which have been approved 


ifter investigation by the State Department 
of such occupations to 
of the local 


‘ ‘ } + 
and a ] SI 


in the offic 


of Labor 
be on file superin 


tendent of schools. 
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7. That children are to work only in those 


places of productive and distributive 


bor the physical and moral conditions of 


hich have been favorably reported upon 
the State Labor Department and th 

umes of which are on file in the office of 
ocal superintendent of schools 

Ss. That no ehild is to go to work until he 

san employment certificate entitling him 


to work at a specific occupation for a spe 


‘ific emplover. Every month the certificate 
s to be renewed or endorsed at the offic 
of the superintendent of schools and due 
note to be taken relative to the change of 
yrocess or occupation to which the ehild 
has been assigned. 

9. That no child of normal health is to 
remain idle, for immediately after the child 
has ceased to be employed, the employer js 
to notify the local school authorities and 
to his proper grade 
the regular schools or in special classes 

ed for such children. 

10. That when a child goes to work he is 
to work the first vear at profitable employ 
ment for not more than one half of the time 
formerly provided for in the ehild labor 
law: that the seeond vear the child is to bi 
emploved not more than two thirds of the 

me formerly provided for such employ 
ment; that in the third year the child is to 
be emploved not more than three fourths of 
the time formerly provided and that not 
until the child is eighteen is he to work in 


} 


profitable employment for a full working 
11. That a child is to spend in school th 
difference between the time when he would 
egally be at work if seetion 10 did not pri 
vail and the time when he is at work after 
section 10 prevails. 
12. That the school 
young peopl is to hav any one or a m 


bination of any of the plans herein set 


forth. To wit: (a) that the school work is 
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emy. Now we are placing emphasis on vo 
cational training. At first education was 
expressed by £4? (gentlemen), then E¢ (eul- 
ture now BE vocation Some day let 
us hope education may be expressed by 
be ventlemen, culture, voeation) where 
all men will be gentlemen, all liberal in 
their mental attitude, all voeationally di- 
rected 


; 


Long ago, it seems, Ruskin eave us the 


word: 
We are a i la ndea g 
eparate eile n ibo ‘ 
i » be alwa thinking and ar ner ‘ 
s working, and ‘ ea gentle i i 
her il ype ¢ ea ( ! 
y otter t king, and nike fte1 
‘ rking bo g ‘ 
the he ens¢ 
ARTHUR D. DEAN 
| VERSI oO} HE S E OF NEW YorRK 
\ N. } 


THE FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PRESSES: 


YEARS ago when there was admittedly 
much force in the jibe that ‘‘a university 
press was an organization whose function 
was to publish works which no one would 
read’* there was, quite naturally, as little 
veneral interest in its organization as there 
was in its funetion. ‘To-day, when the 
various associations affiliated with many of 
our American universities under the gen- 
eral title of university presses have fairly 
challenged attention everywhere by the 
results of their activities, there is very gen- 
eral interest not only in their purpose but 
also in the efficiency of the methods by 
which they seek to achieve this purpose 
The question of their organization may 
have been, and frequently was, at their 


Inception merely an academic question in 


\r address de ivered before the Associntio! f 
American Universities at Princeton, New Jersey, 


November 6, 1914 


more than one sense: and was solved by 
each university as the occasion arose with 
out much reference as to what other insti- 
tutions had done. As a result of this wi 
naturally find that the form of organization 
was determined in each ease bv local con- 
ditions—such as the traditions, needs, op 
portunities and even the location of each 
university. The conditions making for the 
establishment of a press at one of our uni 
versities were almost certain to be entirely 
different from those prevailing at another 
institution, which, nevertheless, felt the 
need of an organization of somewhat simi- 
lar character. At some of our universities, 
for example, the first development was a 
printing plant for the manufacture of eata 
logues, reports and other documents \t 
others the university press came into being 
in response to a demand for a publishing 
house closely affiliated with the university, 
and coneerned, at the start at least, with 
the work of publication almost to the ex 
clusion of manufacturing. It is rather for 
tunate both for those interested in our 
existing university presses and for those 
who may be planning for others vet to be 
established that the development has been 
along these different lines, since much of 
value can be learned from even a brief sur 
vey of the methods followed by each press 
and of the conditions which made these 
most desirable. 

Perhaps the best example of how a single 
factor may determine the character of the 
activities of a university press is the monop- 
oly enjoyed by Oxford and Cambridge of 
printing in England the revised version of 
the Bible and the Chureh of England 
prayerbook. This monopoly necessitates at 
each institution a thoroughly equipped 
printing plant: the profit from it permits 
each institution to publish generously 
works of scholarship almost regardless of 


financial loss. In America some of our 


we 








See ae 





university presses, while formed as print 
pl ints. were enabled to proceed almost 


once with the work of publication, be 


uuse of the far-sighted generosity of 


friends in providing them with endow 

ment funds. This represents perhaps th: 
deal organization for an Ameriean uni 
versity press, since, while its printing plant 
may return a profit, its publishing bus 

ness Should not and can not fairly be ex 
pected to do so. The arrangement seems 
still more ideal when it is considered that 
such a press with a printing plant of its 
own not burdened with large fixed charges 
ean, and ought to, manufacture books of the 
most distinguished format gut although 
this combination leaves little to be desired 
from either the esthetic or financial point 
of view, it is not necessary for every uni 

versity to wait for such a winning combina 

tion before establishing its press. 

As a rule the choice must be made at the 
start whether a particular press is to be a 
printing establishment or a_ publishing 
house. If the choice has to be made by a 
university more or less remote from a city 
and the typographical facilities offered 
there, and unable for this reason to seeure 
satisfactory printing of its documents ex- 
cept at great inconvenience and at large 
cost, then the need is obviously for a print 

ing plant. This plant, however, if it is to 
deserve the title of university press, must 
be scrupulously careful to follow the very 
best traditions of printing and of book- 
binding: to set a standard, or, in other 
words, to be educational in its work. It is 
not enough that it should save the univer- 
sity money or that it should prove itself 
a financial success. For it is really capable 
of greater service than this, and should be 
seeking constantly how to broaden its field 
of service. As an example of what ean be 
done in this direction may be mentioned 
the course followed by a printing plant at 
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whose i@TIVities are oT such w lespread 
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rerest as To Warrant 1 ? sine th t 


ul versity press 


Where the initial choice between pr 


and publ shing h is To iy i Tee \ i ut er 
sitv situated in or near a city. different 
siderations almost necessarily lead to the 


founding of its university press as a pub 
lishing houss In the case of an institut 
thus located it is probable that the routir 
printing of catalogues and other pamphlets 
has been satisfactorily attended to for many 
vears by local coneert s: that becauss { 
the amount of such wor vhich a roe 
university can place each vear the charges 
have been kept low through competitive bid 
ding: and that the standard of printing has 
remained high if the university has recog 


nized the intluence It « 


‘an properly exert 


this end Under such conditions it may 
’ } 


quite fairly be urged that the establishment 


of a university printing plant is perhaps in 


large part a needless duplica 


ne facilities. and that the real need of th 


nm of exist 


institution is for a publishing hous It 
may be argued also that in such a commnu- 
nity thevestablishment of a printing plant 
by a tax-exempt university to compete with 
tax-paying printers of the town is not only 
unnecessary, but unwise, sinee it would 
seem to indicate that the university is in 
tent on seeking its own advantage rather 


than the good of the community. <As a re 
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ng for the benefit of its own university, 
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university press 
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QUOTATIONS ee 
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havi good reputation in the world at BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
rere [he belief is now only too prevalent PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


rich man’s college. It is untrue, as is quickly AL! S) | H. 
shown by the fact that greater proportio! | 10 
men are working their way whole or ] ] . VV | 


her large eastern colleges The belief ( ) 
iat Harvard is a rich man’s colleg ving 7) ] } | | | 
nothing w ld so tend to strengthe nd 1M. A. ] , 
| plausibility t as an increase in th Broad 1 S | 
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thr t the s to give to all pupils ‘ 
rox tely the sar chance I I I r > 
( sc] ng. It provides that ninety pet ee , 
! f the fund raised by the new tax shall , 
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the institu d Harvard Entrance Re- can I best develop their capabil correct 
quirement physics as that subject-matt their worst tender S nfluence their ca 
whi | en sanctioned by various influ reers / As to how the t her can set about 
ent edu nal bodies and authorities and to find for himself answers to th nportant 
labe is material proper for secondary nd fundamental iestions Prof r Hall’s 
nd | ! ttempt to justify book gives 1 nform er than de 
r grounds, but contents himself wit ribing w has me wn as tl 
y describing methods of procedure in t ‘National Phys ( rs 
ry al | Perhay t « | | vy having the pupils 
hing of t par bod scientif ike si | s that 1 t hanae 
ibject-matter ae t apply to this re 1 various 1 . getting the specif 
re ibject-matter Th principles Yr ray f h which tl ( 
P ria for tl : jain aa tn a. a es 
ly to be the most significant to pupils in rravities: perhaps by t np 1 wir 
connection th their pr t ru re every t ring i l eCaks, Te rd 
day live no! 7, hye , ryt istif t] e 1 - J, _ et 
methods he ( by licating v th erag f er ! r ol wire 
trainu n il rdance with his - iverage 1 : ! tained I 
tions 1 , rt ! puy ! her wil f e} d ter it hav 
life problen nd function there ar pears hem ne inf ‘ 
mp! t i Ss Was ¢ mi it hat er ( 
time, that vill | carried ove In the ding the r ! Ita ll, whose 
light [ ¥ nt psycho ical experiments e th } wes rt for a 
the transfer of training, and in t light of purpose that t desire t iplis r | 
the very nera pinion of high school prin nding the spe resista f vire wl 
cipal perintendents wl o the t] ire 1 0 ld ny }] f 
ten vears have watched the effects of institu sefu pparatus wherei dge « - 
t 1 phy teachin with rowing dis re ( nee es 
tistaction, it clear that Professor Iall’s r the using 
ssumption is not justified in 1914, no matter As t specie ¢ 
what justification in popular belief it might stunt hey ai vy higl 
have f und in 1902 The pl ilosophy t teach ] Is, the t icher will fi - 
ing physics which he then held is summed up The pag I 
I the foll wing par rapl ure e531) Che \W | dn rable ( I a I ( ni 
biects of education in science are, on the one — othe riterioy ! t things 
hand. to make me eal | self-sust ta nd what t 
phy ly comfortable, on the other hand, t w! s furnisl nterest d 
inerease their cay ty d opportunities for probable future roadly f 4 
intellectual enjovme) Each of these objects ordinary pupil how 3 in connet 
has an ethical aspect; for men who are mat tion with choosn t pplications 
rially well-to-do and intellectually happy f physies shall enter t course as ill 
hardly help being good men and good citizens.” trations for fla s im mem 
He says (page 240) the teacher “must ask such, for example, as | systems, vel 
‘what is the best kind of training, the best tion, drainage, lighting, transmiss of pow 
kind of information, the best kind of stimulus steam engine, dynan motor, telegrap!| nd 
for this particular class, for these particular — the like. 
individuals before me? How can I make the As contrasted with these interesting and in 


vear they spend with me count most toward 


tl life-long etticiency and happiness ¢ 
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rise < h labor ry experiments as finding piled I 2 
( ethicients of expans I and expressing them oping the 1 { ae t | wit Profs ~ 
( ils in which four zeros appear befor (rmst roug hou S 
first significant figure, and in which ther what « rvative 
very commonly (in high school work) an ex] heuristi r pi m met | 
! tal error equ 10 per cent. of the quan rates ti } 
tity measured, do not seem to be brought | netly ‘ 
Professor Hall t tin test | his valuable rar A, 
erit n That he ha I done this may be i I] 
explained by the fact that at the tir f pub gestions f t 
ition of his book the theory of formal dis tailed and 
pl ! in its baldest form, although it had ibundan 
re elved severe blows at the hands of Hinsdale IZIng th ect had t { I nt 
and the Herbartians was still firm in the esting 
saddle, backed up by the authority of the <A _ great 
famous “ Committee of Ten” of the National trouble the t her 
Education Association (1899) and by the fur discussed, and the dif tfalls 
r fact tl Professor Hall, according s that ar - 
profession, v hen strong rejudiced irefully ex 
against theoretical study of pedagogical prob- approach to 
lems. This author therefore devotes his chap ject-matter of chemistry ought to fail in und 
rs mainly to practical and detailed sugges standing and avoiding ther 
tions to the teacher as to general methods of The di 
earrying on the work of teaching, and direc cially valuable as furnishing criteria f 


tions for carrying out the exercises and experi selection of bot] bject-matter and 





ments of the class room and laboratory so as adapted { val Is ¢ es and 

to insure successful and artistic demonstration the formulation and justifie 

and instruction. method in the elass-1 nd bor 
So far, then, as methods are useful without the directions for apy 

clearly apprehended principles behind them, ment and apportionment of th 

Professor Hall’s contribution is of great are of a sort that 

value; and it is a pity that so small a propor- dvance in the 

tion of the physics teache rs in secondary thro 

schools have read it and appropriated to them- chemistry teachers vw 

selves the large amount of help that may be nd make them a basis for syste tie exper 

g trom it ‘ n trvil 
While Prof r Hall, in his pa instr S 

| K supports th he st t le 1! t vo! ] t 

teaching of phys he es so 1n a tal l 

conservative wavy tl does h colleague P1 

fessor Smith, in his contribution on the teach progress 

ing of chemistry. Professor Smith’s pedagogy us . J 

is sane, vigorous and sound to the core. H - . 


has a distinet and thoroughly thought 

philosophy of the teaching of chemistry, in 

which the criterion quoted above from Pro- FARM PRACTISE IN THE FOUR-YEAR 
AGRICULTURAL COURSE 


fessor Hall is justified and consistently ap- 


Hinsdale, B. A., ‘‘The Dogma of Formal Dis- Pi 
pline,’? Proc. N. E. A., 1894 
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| | ! » minutes e terms wer 
ected rage of 10.4 examples with a1 
' ty 1 r ent 
| | n 12 minute n average of 7.1 
é ‘ ved tl i iracy f 
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[hese averages n ised as tentative 
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} ) i | 
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rectly only one simple ‘ lation if f eacl 
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tory mpi LiTyie I Tor } s \\ 
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The test papers were studied in order to 


determine the cause of this high degree of 


inaccuracy. The scores were distributed 
cording to the number of examples attempted 


and the several groups of students thus formed 


were considered with ré spect t the number of 
example 5 which were solved correctly ] 


Test F, for example, eight students attempted 
10 examples apiece. One of them had 8 ri 
one 7 right, one 6 right. two 5 right. two 1 
right, and one none r 
whole attempted 80 examples | 10 apiec 
of which 33 were ri 
per cent. of examples solved correctly in Tests 
B, C, D, FE and F by the students attempting 
one example, two examples, thre examples, 


four examples, ete., is given in the following 


This table shows that those students w 
worked most rapidly also worked with the 
highest degree of accuracy. The correlatio 
between the number of examples attempted and 
the relative accuracy is 9S per cent. in Tests 
D and E. In all it is high except in Test ] 
Kven here the correlation is essentially per 


fect except for the students who attempted 12 


examples and 2 examples. These two groups 


involve only three students out of 250. When 
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bly the student works both accurately 
ray dly ry l his tention is concee 

1 upon the work The errors made are 
such types that they may b ributed 
ly to ] I t the part of 

t and to failure e part of the 

r to reduce the student’s knowledge of 

n rules of algebra to the plane of au 

| lication 

his analys s corr nereased a 

s to be obtained vo ways: first, | 
sing the student t more attentive t 
t he is doing; se l, by reducing | 
vledge of fundamental rules to the plan 
auton ipplicati | rst means al 
reased interest i gebra, particularly th 


rmal processes Ly 
( s by causing the student to becon 
vineed that they are good for something 
e second calls for systematic drill intell 
tly conducted 


Water S. Monro 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A NEW profession, that f relig Is ¢ 
P s sprir ij ll 1 profess] n whi lik 
pringipg u pl ion 1} 
f pul l tion, has several bran 
> ok ] res re lu T =< a, t R 
, 


stitutes a department 
Association. Active membership is 


open only to persons who have had a four 


years’ college course or its equivalent, and hav 
also had a three years’ course in a theological 
seminary with courses in religious edu 


f such seminary course two 3 


or in lieu of 
hool of religious edu 


in an approved sc 


Eligibility to members] 


ciate depends upon giving one’s entire tim 
. ; = 
as an employed worker in religious educ: 


hip both active and asso- 
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